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Polish Prayer 


(Бой! who art above the skies, 
Wanderers we come. Most wise, 
To Thee to bring 
Our prayers, and sing 


For our dear country’s sake. 


(D God! our dear people bless,— 
Poland’s sons save from distress. 
Break thralldom’s chain! 

And slavery’s bane 


From our dear people take! 


( God! Wilt Thou bless our land,— 
Bless Poland's wandering band! 

In freedom yet 

May she forget 


Grief ere her sun goes down! 


Took upon our sore distress. 
Grand in Thy forgiveness, 
May rays divine 
Of Thy grace shine 


Round our land forever! 


—Seweryn Goszczynski (1803-1879) 
(Translated by Paul Soboleski ) 


POLISH EPISCOPATE CALLS FOR SPIRITUAL 
GUIDANCE IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 


\ | EMBERS of the Polish Roman Catholic Episco- 


pate met in plenary session in the Chestochowa 
monastery on the 3rd and 4th of October, 1945. 

The chief subject of their deliberation was to agree 
upon a program of Church activities in connection with 
present conditions in Poland and the situation resulting 
from the government's denunciation of the Concordat 
with the Holy See, which is deplored by the Church as 
well as by all Roman Catholics. 

The Bishops passed resolutions aimed at the normaliza- 
tion of the situation of the Church after the war and an 
increased influence of faith upon the life of the nation. 
Warning the people against the danger of materialism, 
atheism, sectarianism and anti-Christian propaganda, the 
Bishops reminded the faithful that in matters regarding 
their relationship to the Lord, spiritual values, ethics and 
conscience, they should never forget the Savior's words 
that "one cannot serve two masters." Catholics should 
sincerely cooperate in the reconstruction of the Polish 
Republic in a truly democratic sense. At the same time 
they should firmly adhere to their religious beliefs, oppose 
any tendencies to exclude ethical demands from private 
and public life, ensure the teaching of religion to school- 
children and their education in a Christian spirit, and 
resist any attempts tending to provoke a struggle with the 
Church, which would be harmful to the State as well as 
to national unity. 

The Bishops further appealed to the faithful to remain 
in close religious contact with the Holy Father and the 
Holy See, who are the only universal directing center of 
the Church. Mindful of the fact that in the most tragic 
moments of Poland's history, the Holy Father had never 
ceased to console the nation and to encourage it, that 
he did not spare any expense to assist Polish refugees the 
world over; that he always had defended the principle of 
Poland's sovereignty and had never interrupted his diplo- 
matic relations with the Republic, the Bishops expressed 
to the Pontiff the nation's heartfelt gratitude. 

The Episcopate mentioned with admiration and thank- 
fulness the heroic attitude of the Polish nation and of the 
Polish clergy during the Hitler invasion, and admonished 
the people to pray 
for those who had 
given their lives 
for Poland, for the 
faith of their fa- 
thers—to pray for 
those who by their 
suffering and un- 
paralleled sacrifice 
had contributed to 
their country's lib- 
eration and to the 


saving of the nation's religious and ethical foundation. 
The Bishops' declaration states with satisfaction that the 
tortures and the martyrdom of the Poles in the years of 
struggle and oppression have produced a legion of people 
of high spiritual value, of lofty ethical principles, of men 
ever ready to serve heroically God and their country. 


Simultaneously, however, the Declaration laments some 
unfortunate influences of the war upon the people's mo- 
rals, quite particularly the rise in insincerity, egotism, 
hatred, dishonesty and immorality. The Bishops feel most 
painfully alarmed by the spreading of criminal abortions 
opposed to divine as well as to natural laws, and endan- 
gering at the same time the life and the progress of the 
nation. The Bishops appeal therefore to the faithful to 
raise their souls to Christ, the only source of truth, of 
honesty, of justice, of inspiration to a clean life and 
above all, to neighborly love. Catholics should continue 
to respect and protect the institution of Christian matri- 
mony, and be the guardians of the honor and sanctity of 
Polish family life which must not fall a victim to any 
revolution, but remain the natural mainstay of the nation's 
life. 


The Bishops point out the general poverty caused by 
war destruction, robberies, and the universal economic col- 
lapse of the country, and earnestly recommend as a rem- 
edy traditional Christian charity, private assistance to the 
poor, as well as organized action on the part of the 
"Caritas" association. 


Poland, as a Catholic nation, should look for spiritual 
guidance in social and political life in the teachings of 
Christ. The faithful should, therefore, do their utmost to 
ensure the reconstruction of the Polish State upon a truly 
Christian. foundation. Eager to serve their nation, the 
Bishops give notice that Catholics should vote accord- 
ing to their conscience, 1.е., select their candidates from 
among parties which promise to carry out a truly 
Christian social and political program. This request of 
the Episcopate is based upon the assumption that in 
a modern democratic regime, liberated from totalitarian 
doctrines and compulsion, and respecting man's nat- 
ural freedom and 
dignity, the large 
Catholic majority 
of the population 
is entitled to be 
represented in the 
Diet by parties 
which are in agree- 
ment with that 
majority's religious 
convictions and 
ethical principles. 


IHERE IS NO SANTA 


"One child in nine of Poland's 7,000,000 children 
under 14 years has lost both parents; another 1,000,000 
have only one parent living.”—Katharine Е. Lenroot, 
chief of the Children's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 


HILDREN are the future of every nation. "They are 
( our hope for a better morrow. There must be a radical 

improvement in the situation of children in Poland. 
All circles of society and all government agencies must realize 
what a bleak picture Polish children present today. 

The war has had a profound effect upon our children's 
souls. It destroyed the awakening social and cultural activity 
in the villages: village nurseries were closed, many schools 
were idle or operated on a less than minimal basis. Club- 
houses, youth circles, open educational organizations were 
of course out of the question. 

A special problem is posed by the fate of children and 
youth in the Western areas. Conditions varied from one 
German-occupied section to another. In some there were no 
schools at all. in others there were only German ones, In 
some sections 10 year olds were drafted by the Germans for 
labor. All women had to work, leaving small- children un- 
protected. Polish children were maltreated and intimidated 
by the Germans. ‘They were afraid to speak Polish and afraid 
to walk on the sidewalk. 

Poznan children, evicted from their homes by the Ger- 
mans, lived in unsuitable, overcrowded quarters. They are 
so undernourished that an attempt is being made to restore 
them to normal by sending them to the country. 

It will be no easy matter to repair the harm done to the 
children of Poznania, Pomorze, Lodz and Silesia. 

In that part of Poland which was called the Gouvernement 
General the situation is somewhat different but no less tragic. 
The Germans deprived the children of a home life by break- 
ing up the family. If they did go to school, it was for no 
more than 1-3 hours daily. They were forbidden to read 
books, to sing, to draw, to have physical training, to engage 
in sports. They were denied the right to go on Sunday hikes, 
to be scouts, to have an organized social life. Their child- 
hood was taken away from them. Instead they had to assume 
adult responsibilities, such as finding employment and worry- 
ing about the support of their family. 

Куеп those children who were part of the underground 
resistance, who always risked their own life and often held 
the life of others in their hands, matured very early. 

Yes, Poland’s war children grew to be adults without hav- 
ing been children. And those who could not stand the ter- 
rible burden, those who were innately weaker, broke under 
the strain and became demoralized. 

The material situation of Polish children is also deplorable. 
In areas devastated as a result of military operations it is 
appalling. 

For example, in the four eastern counties of the province 
of Cracow which for six months were the scene of furious 
fighting, the land is covered with trenches, the forests are 
ruined, homes and farm buildings dismantled or burned. 
Great quantities of seeds, food and livestock were destroyed 
or taken away by the retreating Germans. Potatoes, the 
chief staple of the population, are virtually non-existent. It 
is estimated that 400,000 persons in this area alone need 
immediate help. 

In Kielce province villages have disappeared from the face 


* Condensation of an article published in Poland following the German 
retreat from that country. Although the article, which appeared in 
a pamphlet entitled "About Children in Poland," was written last 
spring, the conditions described in it still hold true today. 


by IRENA 


ез 
PRZED GRUZLICA. 


Protect Children from Tuberculosis. А pre-war poster by 
Tadeusz Gronowski. 


of the earth. the fields are furrowed with trenches and 
bunkers and bristle with barbed wire. Mines make it im- 
possible to get at these fields. Many remain roofless in this 
region, living in cellars and bunkers abandoned by the army. 
ПІ clad, scabrous, many are down with typhus and typhoid. 
75% of the livestock is gone. The same conditions prevail in 
the devastated counties of Warsaw and Bialystok provinces. 

Children seldom bring their lunch to school. Their clothes 
—or rather the rags they wear—are often the ones they had 
on when they were leaving Warsaw during the Uprising. 
Their underwear is in tatters. In the winter they came to 
school barefoot. They came because in spite of everything, 
despite the lack of windows and heat, they found better con- 
ditions there for those few hours than “home” could give 
them—"home" was often a cellar, a nook in a burned out 
building, a basement corridor in a wrecked building. Our 
social workers had to locate families by the smoke issuing 
from a pile of rubble that once was a house. 

More happily situated children frequently have to get along 
without windowpanes—a tiny pane lets through only enough 
light to enable one to make out the furniture. They live 
under a leaking ceiling surrounded by damp walls, full of 
chinks through which the heat given by the makeshift stove 
quickly escapes. Doing homework under such conditions is 


impossible. Besides. there is nothing to write on. In school 
they do not have much to write with or on either—lessons 
are mostly oral. Few students have textbooks. Those who 
have them lend them out to classmates in exchange for 
money, food or tutoring. Possession of a textbook is a 
source of steady income. 

At home a child's life is difficult. It ferrets around in the 
immediate neighborhood, investigates ruined buildings, pulls 
out bits of charred board from beneath piles of rubble. 

А special problem in Warsaw, and indeed in all Poland is 
the incomplete family. Іп Mokotow there is a kindergarten 
in which only one out of a hundred children has a father. 

At the end of March, child care emergency stations were 
created. After the Warsaw Uprising, a children's home was 
opened in Cracow. Foundlings are frequently left at these 
stations. Some bundles are accompanied by notes written by 
the mothers. Here is an example: 

“Gracus Хо... born December 19, 1944. Father Ta- 
deusz and mother Antonina, His father is in Germany and 
his mother has another two-year-old child without any means 
of earning a living. Please take care of him. I will take him 
back after the war or when my husband returns. Пе last ate 
at 2 PM.” 

Неге is another tragic message: 

"More than once I have asked to have my baby admitted 
because I am without relatives, and without any means of 
subsistence. My children do not eat for days at a time. 
They are sick and I can't buy medicine, so my mother's 
heart breaks at sight of her suffering. I am obliged to act 
in this way because I also am homeless and can no longer 
bear the misery surrounding my poor little thing. I trust 
that God will forgive me and that those who will take care 
of my child will surely understand my situation. Perhaps 
merciful God will return the father to my baby, then we will 
immediately call for it. Good people have taken шу older 
girl but I must leave this one because I cannot provide for 
her. I wanted to kill myself but after all I must work and 
live for the children because I live only for them. I entrust 
my poor baby to God's care. I hope she will find protection 
and will suffer no harm. А desperate mother." 

What is the situation in institutions? Virtually no in- 
stitution is today in a 
position to provide an m 
adequate diet. Often . 
there is a lack of fats, 
sugar, even vegetables. 
Bedding and clothing 
are also scarce items. 
In all Poland there 15 
probably not a single 
institution that is fully 
shod. 

There is great over- 
crowding in these insti- 
tutions, as a result of 
which children cannot 
attend school or go for 
walks. Some institu- 
tions have received per- 
mission from the Min- 
istry of Supply to pur- 
chase linen and clothing 
materials; but it also 
happens that they have 
no funds to purchase 
these articles just as 
they have no money to 


Wartime orphanage in Lublin. 
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buy window glass, tọ make the most pressing repairs of 
roofs, walls and equipment. 

There is for instance an institution housing 25 boys in 
the cellar of a burned out building, without even the most 
essential equipment. Children wear what they had on when 
leaving Warsaw during the Uprising. These clothes are very 
worn. In another institution the children remain naked in 
their linenless beds during laundering periods because they 
have no change of underwear. 

One institution for 55 children has 2 beds, 15 mattresses, 
9 blankets, 7 sheets, 2 pillowcases, 12 towels, one change of 
very worn underwear, and absolutely no shoes or coats. The 
children sleep 3 or 4 in a bed. They have altogether 2 wash- 
bowls, 4 buckets, 27 cups, 33 spoons and 1 knife. 

To repair the evils of occupation and war as far as Polish 
children are concerned, the following conditions must be met: 

1. Children's lives must return to normal. They must no 
longer be gainfully employed and contribute to the support 
of their families, 

2. Children must have assurance of a mother's care. If 
the mother works, they must be placed in a nursery. 

3. "There must be opened an adequate number of elemen- 
tary schools of an appropriate standing. Children must be 
assured of educational opportunities in keeping with their 
aptitudes and interests and their education must not be a 
question of such accidental factors as the parents' financial 
situation or distance between home and school. 

4. Work must regain its true value. So long as wages are 
not high enough to support a worker and his family, those 
who learned easier ways of making a living will not go back 
to work. l 

5. Children and youth must find an opportunity to utilize 
their leisure in a socially acceptable fashion. For this we 
need sufficient playgrounds, sports clubs, bands, amateur the- 
atrical groups, choirs, movies, hikes and camps. 

6. C hildren and youth must receive an antidote against 
the poisons injected into their souls during the past six years. 
Older children must have their imagination stirred by means 
of a great and true ideal—the reconstruction of the Nation 
and of themselves. A most beautiful field here will be found 
by scouting and other youth organizations. 


"Let this year's 
Christmas slogans be 
twofold—a strong de- 
termination toward an 
increased effort to re- 
gain our independence 
and generous help for 
our brethren in Po- 
land who suffer hun- 
ger and privation. If 
we mobilize all our 


forces and desires, we 


may be confident that 
there will in the end 


come a Christmas when 
peace for all men of 
good will will reign 
in Poland.” 


— Wladyslaw 


Raczkiewicz. 


IN CLEAN HAY 


by ERIC Р. KELLY 


the outskirts of the 
Polish city of Kra- 
kow there stands a 
happy farmhouse whose 
owner is Pan Jan. In 
one corner of the little 
farmhouse stood a small, 
wooden two-towered 
church in miniature; 
between the towers at 
the base, large doors 
stood wide open, re- 
vealing a stage. And on 
this stage were piled a 
number of little wooden 
figures, like dolls, 
dressed in various 
jaunty colors, and in 
the background was the 
figure of a woman with 
a baby in her arms. 
This was a stage in 
miniature—a Szopka 
Krakowska with its 
little wooden puppets. 
When set up for the en- 
tertainment of lookers- 
Polish Carolers. Sculpture in wood by on, fifteen year old An- 
Karol Tchorek. tek would crawl beneath 
it and operate the pup- 
pets from little sticks that went through a slot in the floor. 
This slot extended the whole length of the stage, so that 
a puppet could be brought upon the scene from one side, 
made to perform, and then be taken away on the farther side. 
During the performance of a puppet play the figures moved 
in constant succession across this stage. 

The mother entered from the stove room with a huge pot 
of steaming soup and poured it out into wooden bowls be- 
fore each of the children. 

“Well, to-morrow will be Christmas Eve," she said, “and 
you will go out with the Szopka.” 

“Yes. And make a lot of money.” This was from Stefan, 
the second in age. He was a more practical boy than his 
brother, although younger—yet he had less of the vivid 
imagination which made Antek the better showman of the 
puppet show. 

The mother sighed. “I wish we could give it to you; but 
what we have is being laid by against the days when you go 
up to the university. How much did you make last year?" 

"Fifty zlotys (about ten dollars)," answered Antek 
proudly. 

"We'll make a hundred this year," said Stefan. 

This chance of making a little money on the night before 
Christmas meant a great deal to them all. The boys, work- 
ing with the father, had built the little theater themselves. 
It stood upon little folding legs which Stefan had devised. 
The mother had dressed the dolls, and on the night before 
Christmas it was all in readiness to carry to Krakow. Now, 
since the very earliest days of the city, boys have gone about 
in Krakow giving this show on Christmas Eve, most of them 
poor or needy boys to whom the gift of money was a veri- 
table godsend. And on Christmas Eve there descends over 
the earth, each year, that spirit of gladness and kindness that 


Г: а little village оп 


ж Condensed from The Christmas Nightingale by Егіс P. Kelly, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942, 73 pp. 


The Manger. Sculpture in faience by H. Kerner. 


makes people eager and anxious to relieve suffering and 
soften the hard ways of life with the cheer that the Christ 
Child brought to men. 

The day before Christmas dawned bright. It was crisp but 
not so cold as usual. There was not a cloud in the sky, and 
the children knew that they could not have selected a better 
day for their puppet show. At about one o'clock in the after- 
noon they started for Krakow. Antek walked in front with 
the Szopka strapped to his shoulders. Stefan, carrying the 
sticks on which the Szopka was to rest, walked by his side. 
Christopher on the left side, carrying his violin and bow in 
a case in one hand, had extended the other hand to Anusia, 
who walked just beyond. A happy company it was, and all 
along the way people greeted them and shouted out “И/е- 
solych Swiat (Merry Christmas)!” or else “Niech bendzie 
pochwalony Jezus Chrystus (May Jesus Christ be praised )." 
As they neared the city the sun was sinking, for they had 
walked slowly and, too, the sun sinks early in the Christmas 
season. Lights were coming on everywhere, and as they 
stood at the Florian Gate, Anusia turning about screamed 
with delight and pointed at the sky. 

For there, hanging like a little candle, was the first star. 
The Christmas season had Берип... 

Two men engaged in a spirited conversation almost ran 
them down. 

“Look out there," said one, sidestepping the Szopka. “Тһе 
street doesn't belong to you boys." 

*No, but we have our rights," answered Antek. 

“That you have," answered the second man, suddenly 
striking Antek in friendly fashion upon the back. “А Ssopka, 
as I live" 

“А Szopka"—the second man fell back in amazement. 

"Yes, and a good one," said the first man examining the 


show quickly. “Неге is an answer to our prayers sent from 
Heaven. Do you people operate the Szopka?" 

"We do," answered Antek wonderingly. 

*Do you want an engagement ?" 

“Yes!” shouted Antek, Stefan and Christopher at the top 
of their voices. 

“Then come with us. You see, we were to have had a 
very famous Szopka with us to-night—Pan Kowalski and his 
wife were to entertain us. The crowd is all there—has been 
for half an hour—waiting for the show to begin. And there 
is no Pan Kowalski. We have looked up and down the town; 
we have hunted all through the villages, we have inquired 
everywhere that he might have been, and yet we cannot find 
him. We must have the show or send the people home.” 

“How much do we get?" asked Stefan, characteristically, 
for he had recovered írom his astonishment at this quick 
turn of affairs. 

“We will take a collection. We can at least guarantee you 
one hundred zlotys. You will probably make much more 
than that." | 

As they spoke the two men hustled the children along 
Grodzka Street and stopped in front of a building on which 
there was a coat of arms bearing the figure of a falcon. 

“In here," said one of the men. : 

“Why, this is the Falcon Hall we read of in the news- 
paper,” said Stefan. “This is the best place in Krakow in 
which to give the Szopka. Antek, do you realize"—he turned 
to his brother—‘“that we will make lots of money out of 
this ?" 

“We must give a good performance first," admonished 
Antek. | 

One of the men made а speech to the people, while the 
children prepared the show. He was sorry, he said, that Pan 
Kowalski had not been able to come. But in his place there 
had come a very fine Szopka operated by young men who 
were quite experienced—at this the crowd laughed, for the 
youth of the performers was quite evident. "It is Christmas 
Eve," the man went on. “Апа 
it is not the time to show any 
displeasure. We have come 
here to see acted the old 
story of the wonderful evening 
so many centuries ago when 
Christ was born to earth to 
bring peace and good will to 
all men." 

It was a Christmas crowd at 
that, and if it felt any ill will 
at this substitution on the pro- 
gram, it did not show it. The 
lamp in front of the stage was 
lighted. Antek stepped out in 
front and played on his little 
bugle the Heynal, or little 
trumpet song that the trumpe- 
ter in the tower of the Church 
of Our Lady had played every 
hour of the day and night since 
Christianity in Krakow began. 
Then lights appeared in the 
two towers, and Christopher 
and Anusia stepped out to play 
and sing the old hymn, “Amid 
the Silence.” The curtains 
were swept back by Stefan, 
and there on the stage were 


two shepherds sleeping. Red Szopka from Cracow. 


Szopka (Christmas Puppet Show). 


fire is burned, an angel de- 
scends, and again Christopher 
and Anusia step forward, This 
time the song is “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the song sung by 
the angels when Christ was 
born. The curtain is closed. 
It opens again on Bethlehem, 
whither the shepherds have 
come to greet the Christ 
Child, who lies there with the 
Mother, asleep on the clean 
hay. From the back of the 
manger a sheep and a cow 
look over the wall. 

Тһеп the scene changes. We 
are now in the court of Herod, 
the king, and Three Kings 
come in írom the East to ask 
their way to the new-born 
King; Herod cannot tell them, 
and so they go out again and 
follow a star that is gleaming 
in the heavens; here Stefan 
lifts into the air a great gold 
star which shines with bril- 
liance when the light falls upon 
it. They come to the Christ 
Child and they too worship. 

(Please turn to page 15) 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN POLISH АКТ 


by DR. IRENA PIOTROWSKA 


HE Christmas 
story in Polish 
art, as in Christ- 


ian art generally, be- 
gins with the scene of 
The Nativity, or the 
actual birth of the Sa- 
vior in the Manger. It 
shows the Virgin 
kneeling in adoration 
before the Christ 
Child, with St. Joseph 
and the animals usual- 
ly also present. The 
deep religious spirit 
and the lyrical mood 
which permeate Polish 
medieval religious art, 
Polish folk art, and 
paintings produced 
during the revival of 
religious art in the re- 


Adoration of the Magi by Stanislaw Mo- : 
gila. 1527. Miniature from the Book of born Republic of Po- 
Hours of Queen Bona Sforza (Bodleian Li- land, lend themselves 


brary, Oxford). wonderfully well to 
the touching scene of 
The Nativity. Curiously enough, the next in sequence of the 
events of the Christmas story, The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, is extremely and rarely encountered in old Polish art. 
falling far behind The Adoration of the Magi. The Flight 
into Egypt, which closes the Christmas cycle, also occurs only 
occasionally in medieval Polish works and in those created 
by folk artists. But both The Adoration of the Shepherds 
and The Flight into Egypt have become truly popular in 
modern Polish religious paintings, illustrations, graphics, and 
stage settings. 

The oldest Polish Nativity as well as other scenes pertain- 
ing to the Christmas story appear in Polish twelfth- and 
thirteenth- century miniatures and correspond iconograph- 
ically to generally accepted types in all Western Europe. 

In the following centuries, however, local traits were grad- 
ually introduced into the Christmas scenes in Polish art, espe- 
cially when old Polish paintings and reliefs began to reflect the 
strong influence of the Bethlehem Mangers arranged since the 
Middle Ages in Polish churches at Christmas time, and of the 
Nativity mystery plays presented in the churches. The cus- 
tom of setting up Bethlehem Mangers in Polish churches was 
introduced in Poland by the Franciscan monks who came 
from Italy and settled іп Cracow as early as 1228, only two 
years after the death of their founder, St. Francis of Assisi. 
There exists a description of a Bethlehem Manger set up dur- 
ing the thirteenth century in Wawel Cathedral in Cracow. 
Around the Infant were placed figures of the Mother of God 
and of St. Joseph, sculptured in wood by guild artists. In 
addition, a multitude of other figures adoring Christ were 
artistically distributed. The figures were painted and 
dressed in contemporary attire to give the whole a life-like 
appearance. Aside from the Holy Family, all figures were 
movable. The shepherds were mounted on small wheels and 
could be moved around; the Three Kings knelt down by 
means of springs; the angels moved their wings, Herod’s 
head came off, Death swayed his scythe, and the Devil his 
pitchfork. The Bethlehem Mangers influenced the Christmas 
mystery plays and vice versa. Both brought the Savior and 
the Holy Family closer to the people. Thus a sense of in- 
timacy soon pervaded all Polish religious art. Moreover, the 
life-like Bethlehem Mangers, and the vivid, at times witty, 


always picturesque Nativity 
mysteries encouraged contem- 
porary painters to add a local 
flavor to the holy scenes they 
painted. 

Of the very numerous me- 
dieval paintings which until 
this war were preserved as 
altar-pieces in churches or in 
museums, and depicted scenes 
from the Christmas story, most 
represented The Adoration of 
the Magi. One of the earliest 
altar-pieces with the Adoration 
was a painting in St. Mary's 
Church in Torun, in Pomera- 
nia, executed about 1390. One 
of the most beautiful was a 
poetic and charming scene in 
St. Catherine’s Church in Cra- 
cow, painted somewhat later. 
Equally beautiful was the still 
later Adoration of the Magi in 
the church in Bodzentyn, near 
Kielce, dating from about 1520. 
Before the German оссира- 
tion, the National Museum іп 
Cracow owned at least four 
artistically important Adora- 
tions from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Оп the 
other hand, the Museum of 
Poznania had only one, dating from about 1500, but it was 
one of the most famous Polish medieval paintings. Adora- 
tions conceived in a medieval style still appeared toward the 
close of the sixteenth century, as is witnessed by a painting 
dated 1595, preserved in the Parish Church in Klecko, Poz- 
nania. 

From the seventeenth century until the end of the eight- 
eenth foreign influences prevailed in Polish church art. 
Scenes from the Christmas story appear occasionally, but 


Adoration of the Shepherds. Oil painting by Wladyslaw Roguski. 


they bear no particular Polish 
traits. Examples are the mid- 
eighteenth century Flight into 
Egypt, a bas-relief by “Master 
Pinzl" in the church in Horo- 
denka, southeastern Poland, 
conceived in the Western Ro- 
coco style, and the paintings 
devoted to Christ's childhood 
by Szymon Czechowicz (1689- 
1775), a most prolific eight- 
eenth-century Polish religious 
painter and faithful follower of 
the contemporary Italian 
school. 

Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Polish traits made a 
timid reappearance in Polish 
paintings by professional art- 
ists. But most of the nine- 
teenth-century artists devoted 
their talents to patriotic sub- 
jects. And whenever religious 
subjects do appear, they in- 
evitably depict scenes from 
Christ’s Passion, never from 
the Christmas story. To the 
Poles Christ Crucified was the 
symbol of Poland’s many suf- 
ferings during the century and 
a half of partitions by aggres- 
sive neighbors, and this ex- 
plains why The Crucifixion appeared even at a time when 
Polish art was almost exclusively devoted to nationally im- 
portant subjects. 

But religious painting of the Middle Ages, which with such 
feeling portrayed scenes of the Christmas story and which 
introduced into them so many local characteristic features, 
left its imprint on Polish art: These scenes have survived in 
the form of handcolored folk woodcuts and small-sized folk 
paintings until very recently. Of great interest is one of 


Ilustration by irena Lorentowicz for Josephine B. Bernhard's Lullaby. 1944. 


the famous seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth- 
century carved wood- 
en molds for ginger- 
breads, produced in 
the town of Torun 
and preserved to this 
day, which represents 
an Adoration of the 
Magi, medieval іп 
style, but full of naive 
charm and touching 
simplicity. But, with 
a few notable excep- 
tions, folk  painters 
have preferred to show 
the Madonna either 
alone with the Infant 
in her arms or accom- 
panied by St. Joseph 
Үр Sie, ЖЧТ, 

On the other hand. 
in Polish seventeenth- 
to nineteenth-century 
folk sculptures, scenes 
from the Christmas Adoration of the Magi. Gingerbread from 
story are decidedly an (8th century mold from Torun. 
outnumbered by those 
of Christ’s Passion, The only representations of Christ’s 
childhood sculptured in wood by folk artists are those for 
the Bethlehem Mangers placed in churches during the Christ- 
mas season. Throughout the Middle Ages it was professional 
guild artists who sculptured the holy figures for the Bethle- 
hem Mangers; in later times this task was almost completely 
taken over by folk artists. 

In such popular Bethlehem Mangers more and more fig- 
ures were added, representing characteristic types of the 
population, the nobility, the city people, and the peasants. As 
time went on, the mystery plays also became more and more 
secular in character and were finally forbidden in churches 
and played by students in the towns and by peasants in the 
country, thereby entering the domain of folk art. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the influence of pup- 
pet shows whose popularity had spread from France to all 
Europe, caused the Nativity mystery plays to be transformed 
into puppet shows. Actors were replaced by marionettes. 
As in the Nativity plays, there appeared besides the Holy 
Family, the angels, the Three Kings, the shepherds, Herod, 
Death, and the Devil, also Polish peasants in Cracow cos- 
tumes, Polish highlanders. and during the nineteenth century 
even Polish soldiers. Thus in partitioned Poland, the Christ- 
mas puppet shows acquired patriotic color and were forbidden 
in Warsaw by the Russians. But they remained and flour- 
ished in Cracow. 

Out of these marionette theaters grew the small box the- 
ater that the Polish peasants fashioned out of cardboard and 
all kinds of colored paper to imitate churches and called a 
szopka. The figures of such box Bethlehem Mangers have 
flexible legs and hands which are moved by sticks inserted 
in the stage floor. 

Thus while the Christmas story was almost completely for- 
gotten by professional artists of the nineteenth century, it 
survived in various forms of folk art, some produced by 
simple but talented people living in the outskirts of large 
cities, some by small town folk, some by peasants. And it is 
not surprising that the Polish artists who toward the end 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY ІМ POLISH ART 


(Continued from. page 9) 

of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
turies sought to re-create the types, costumes and 
customs of the peasant in their art, also became 
interested in the peasant box Bethlehem Mangers 
as well as in the popular Christmas puppet shows. 
'The latter especially proved to have had a great 
influence on modern Polish art. 

First of all, the vivid illustrations by Wlodzi- 
mierz Tetmajer (1862-1923) for the Betleem 
Polskie (Polish Bethlehem), a Nativity play in 
verse by Lucyan Rydel, published in 1906 in 
Cracow, merit attention. Tetmajer, a genre paint- EN eoo EE Сз СС aire abel інен 
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derstood best Tetmajer's contribution to Polish 
art. Before she developed a style of her own in 
later years, simultaneously national and strictly 
modern in character, she remained under the in- 
fluence of Tetmajer's illustrations. This is proved 
by one of her earliest works, the illustrations for 
Polish Christmas carols, published in 1917 in 
Cracow under her maiden name of Zofia Luban- 
ska. These illustrations also bespeak a direct in- 
fluence of the folk Nativity plays. Here we sce 
Polish peasant women hurrying with their giíts to 
the Christ Child in the Manger, or the curious, 
but somewhat frightened shepherds in native dress 
approaching the Holy Family, or again the Three 
Wise Men of the East in pompous attire. 


play which also features traditional folk motifs in /f] NM | CHWAŁA NA WYSOKOŚCI CHWAŁA NA WYSOKOSCI 
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Illustration by Zofia Stryjenska for Polish Christmas Carols. 1917. 


Of the younger Polish artists, Irena Lorento- i 
wicz (born 1908), illustrator and decorator, a graduate of are at the same time traditional and individual in style. 
both the Academy of Fine Arts and the State Theatrical In- Lullaby was selected by the New York Public Library as one 
stitute in Warsaw, now resident in New York, displays, like of the hundred most original books of 1944. 

Stryjenska, a striking decorative talent, a love of vivid colors, The popular Nativity plays exerted no less influence on 
and a deep understanding of the qualities of Polish peasant stage settings for the Nativity mysteries revived by the mod- 
art. Her illustrations for the recently published Lullaby ern Polish theater. Of classical importance was the beautiful 
(New York, Roy Publishers, 1944), a folktale of the Christ stage setting by Wincenty Drabik (1881-1933) for the Bo- 
Child adapted from the Polish by Josephine B. Bernhard. guslawski Theater in Warsaw. A no less fascinating stage 


setting was prepared in 1943 by 
Irena Lorentowicz for the Polish 
Theater in New York. It consti- 
tuted one of the latest links in 
the chain of previous endeavors 
made by Polish artists toward the 
clarifying of a national style in 
Polish stage setting, the earliest 
sources of which may be found 
in Nativity mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages. 

The picturesqueness and local 
character of the popular Nativity 
plays of recent times, have also 
added local color to modern re- 
lgious monumental painting. 
Most interesting is The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds by Wlady- 
slaw Roguski, where each of the 
shepherds is clad in a peasant cos- 
tume from a different part of 


Flight into Egypt. Bas-relief by "Master Pinzl." Middle of the 18th century. Poland. At times even The Ma- 
Church in Horodenka. ( Please turn to page 14) 
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CHRISTMAS ІМ EXILE 


A Polish Colonel sits down to enjoy 

conjuring tricks with Polish children at 

a Christmas party given for them at 
the Polish Hearth in London. 


British Combine Phote 
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Throughout the long years of war 
the thoughts of all Poles in exile 
turned homeward with particular 
poignancy at Christmas. For millions 
of displaced persons, former prisoners 
of war and the bulk of Poland's heroic 
army, Christmas this year will be an- 
other sad celebration in exile. 


At left a group of Polish soldiers 
and "Wacs" who had been released 
from concentration camps in Russia 
look with fond memories at a tradi- 
tional Szopka constructed by them. 


Air Marshal Douglas 


N recognition of the invalu- 
1 able contributions to the war 

effort made by the Polish air 
force in England, the high com- 
mand of the RAF and the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Warsaw arranged 
an RAF exhibition in the Polish 
capital featuring the part played 
by the heroic Polish fliers during 
the blackest years of World War 
П. Air Marshal Sholto Douglas 
and a retinue of high ranking 
officials made a special trip to 
Warsaw for the opening of the 
show. Sir Douglas delivered a 
speech on that occasion which 
paid high tribute to the valor and 
self-sacrifice of those Poles who 
escaped from Poland in the early 
stage of the war in order to con- 
tinue the battle with the enemy 
from France and, following the 
French debacle, from England. 

Sir Douglas told the Poles in 
Warsaw how the Polish air force 
came to England's aid in the 
desperate days of the Battle of 
Britain. He recalled how two 
full Polish squadrons— Poznan 
Squadron 302 and Warsaw 
Squadron 303— went into action 
at the side of their British Allies 
and how, by destroying 273 en- 
emy planes. they accounted for 
15% of all German losses during 
those crucial months. He added 
that throughout the entire war, up to the very moment the 
cease fire order was given, there was not a single air opera- 
tion in which Polish fliers did not participate. 

Sir Douglas declared that in his opinion the initiative and 
agility so essental in fighter pilots result from the Polish 
national character but he had no less praise for the Pome- 
ranian Bomber Squadron which took part in the first heavy 
attack оп Berlin and the thousand bomber raid on Cologne. 
He likewise singled out the Silesian Squadron. which did its 
share in the Battle of the Atlantic, and the Polish Squadrons 
of Spitfires and Mustangs which gave air support to the 
Polish Armored Division during the Invasion of Normandy. 

The handful of Polish fliers who left Poland in 1939 grew 
by the end of the war to a force of 15,000 seasoned airmen 
with more than a thousand destroyed enemy planes to their 
credit. The Polish Air Force took part in 12,000 bombing 
raids and won the highest praise from the British Air Force. 

Great faith was required. said Air Marshal Douglas. to 
gain this glory in the difficult conditions of battle, hundreds 
of miles away from their country, deprived of news from 
home, and ignorant of the fate of their wives and families. 

Sir Douglas then drew the attention of his audience to the 
fact that this heroic Polish young generation had paid a heavy 
price for victory. He quoted the Polish motto on the banners 
of the Polish Air Force: “Love requires sacrifices.” Апа he 
remarked that this love of country had caused them to sacri- 
fice their lives so that Poland might once again be free. "T 
hope," Sir Douglas concluded, "that their sacrifice will not 
be fruitless and that the valiant Polish squadrons will return 
to their homeland in all their glory." 

Sir Douglas’ frank speech citing the achievements of the 
Polish Air Force evoked consternation in Warsaw's political 
circles. Not long ago in an order of the day to the Soviet- 
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Pays Tribute to Polish. Airmen 


British Combine Photo 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas (right) picks his way through a rubble-strewn Warsaw street 

accompanied by R. M. A. Hankey, Counsellor to the British Embassy, Air Commodore Lord Wil- 

loughby de Broke and Group Captain Sir Louis Greig. Sir Douglas visited the Polish capital to 

open an R.A.F. exhibition which demonstrated the magnificent contribution of the Polish airmen in 
England to a successful completion of World War II. 


formed Polish Army, that Army's Commander-in-Chief Zy- 
mierski declared that “there was no Polish air force in the 
war from 1939 to 1944, when the Red Army set it up anew.” 
Every word in the Air Marshal’s address gives the lie to 
Zymierski’s propaganda. It is indeed regrettable that the 
Warsaw government should feel itself compelled to resort to 
such shady methods of political warfare as distortion of facts, 
especially when those facts deal with the heroic death of so 
many of Poland's loyal sons. 


VICTORY DAY MESSAGE 
of the British Air Council to the 
Polish Air Force 


On Victory Day the British Air Council sent the following 
message to the Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Air Force, 
General Izycki: 

"In this hour of victory over a resolute, vindictive and bar- 
barous enemy, the Air Council send their greetings and con- 
gratulations to all ranks of the Polish Air Force. They do not 
forget that you were the first to resist the aggressor, neither do 
they forget that you came, after manifold trials, to our aid 
when we most needed your help. Your valiant squadrons, 
fighting alongside our own, were in the forefront of the Battle 
of Britain and so helped to restore the fortunes of the Allies 
throughout the years of struggle. In good times and bad you 
have stood by us and shared with the Royal Air Force their 
losses and their victories. The Air Council asks you to convey 
to the officers and other ranks of the Polish Air Force their 
admiration for their indomitable courage in the air and of 
their industry and skill on the ground. They trust that the 
comradeship which has grown up between the air forces of 
Poland and Great Britain will prove a lasting bond and that 
their exploits may have laid the foundations of an enduring 
peace." 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES ТО EVERY STORY 


by T. WALTER 


photographs of atrocities committed by Poles on "poor 

and helpless Germans." Тһе New York World Tele- 
gram of November 27, 1945 had a front page headline “Ке- 
port Jews Fleeing Mass Polish Terror," and the New York 
Times reported that Poles had been executed in Germany for 
a number of crimes. 

Each and every one of those crimes committed seems to 
call for a headline of "Poles" or “Pole.” The announcement 
of a crime, persecution or other act of violence, requires the 
giving of exact data, such as the names involved and the 
place where it occurred. On no account should unfair gen- 
eralizations be permitted. Even if a judge happened to accept 
a bribe, or an attorney stole the funds of his client, there still 
would be no reason for calling all judges and all attorneys 
frauds and thieves. Then why do we have “Poles” in the 
headline of a report on the rape of a German girl by a 
citizen of Poland? 

Furthermore, many press dispatches about the Polish ques- 
tion are not in keeping with the well-known principle that 
there are two sides to every story. 

Let us take the alleged atrocities in Germany or in territory 
recently "awarded" Poland as per the Potsdam Conference 
and Marshal Zhukoff. Throughout the six desperate years 
of war, the Germans are known to have persecuted the Poles, 
individually and as a nation, by all conceivable and incon- 
ceivable means. Poles were given as much as fifteen minutes 
to be expelled from their homes, Polish girls were taken by 
the thousands to the amusement centers of the Nazi armv. 
Poles and Jews alike were slaughtered by methods hitherto 
unknown to the civilized world. 

And now let us consider the reaction of the Polish people 
to these unforgettable crimes. "There has been no mass 
slaughter of Germans. They were permitted to leave their 
homes and given much more time in which to do so—for. 
even one hour would be four times as much as was granted 
the Poles. Ехсеѕѕеѕ have occurred and crimes have ben 
committed. However, they do not out- 
number those that occur in every human 
society іп Europe. the United States, or 
New York, the latter even untouched di- 
rectly by war. 

This other side of the story should not 
be omitted in honest reporting; it must 
be included if the report is to be truthful 
and objective. 

There are also other factors involved in 
news from Polish territory which cannot 
be ignored. The entire country and its 
inhabitants now live under the rule of a 
foreign power, a power that is alien to 
them both in culture and politics. They 
live under a system to the interests of 
which are unrest and rioting in that ter- 
ritory. Unsettled conditions give the im- 
posed authorities ample opportunity to in- 
troduce special, drastic measures which 
may serve a political purpose, and it may 
quite often be worth their while to pro- 
voke minor troubles that would justify 
even more drastic action. 

New York newspapers have recently 
published a number of reports on the al- 
leged terror and persecution of the Jewish 
population in Poland. The wording of 
these articles or reports has been extreme- 
ly strong. The charges were aimed direct- 


\ RECENT issue of "Life" featured а full page of 


ly at the "Armia Krajowa" (Polish Underground Forces). 
the Polish youth who heroically fought Nazi Germany for 
six long years under terrible conditions, who joined the Jews 
in the "battle of the Ghetto" in Warsaw, and who gave all 
possible aid to the Allies. АП these reports were prominently 
displayed on the front page. 

Strangely enough, only very few of the newspapers found 
space in their columns to give the American public a signifi- 
cant report of a Jewish organization. usually quoted by the 
press as a reliable source of information. This report stated 
that many recent persecutions of Jews in Poland had been 
sponsored by Soviet Russia's N.K.V.D., and that these pro- 
vocations had been staged in order to justify and expedite 
the liquidation of groups politically opposed to the new com- 
munistic system imposed on Poland. 

If honest journalism is to prevail, equal value and publicity 
should be given to both sides of the question. 

Some time ago the papers were full of an incident in Ger- 
manv where a number of Poles were accused of banditry, 
robbery and murder. It was even suggested that the danger 
of "displaced Poles" be immediately liquidated by turning 
them over to the new regime or to Russia. A subsequent 
trial revealed, however, that most of the bandits were Ger- 
mans disguised in Polish uniforms who had assumed Polish 
names. Unfortunately this epilogue found no space in “аП 
the news that's fit to print." 

The Polish nation—after six years of war back and forth 
over its territory, after six years of open and underground 
struggle—is exhausted. By the agreements of third parties 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, the Poles were "delivered 
from the hands of one cruel and inhuman dictator into the 
bloody hands of another.” 

It should therefore be stated that until the Polish nation is 
given full freedom, until foreign armies are withdrawn from 
Polish soil. until the Polish Government is no longer domi- 
nated by foreign agents, and the nation no longer forced to 

(Please turn to page 14) 


SCENES LIKE THIS ARE HARD TO FORGET 


A Polish slave worker sits bowed with grief over the body of a Polish boy who was one of the 300 
victims burned to death by the Germans in a gasoline-soaked barn at the Gordelegen concentration 
camp. 5.5. troopers surrounding the flaming building machine-gunned fear-crazed теп trying 


to escape. 


British Combine Photo 


А PAGE FROM POLISH-BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 


In the days when Polish airmen in the R.A.F. were dying by the hundreds to keep Britain free, their hearts were espcially heavy with longing for their 

loved ones in overrun Poland at Christmas time. But these young men sought to forget their own unhappiness by sympathizing with the bombed out 

children cf England. Above is a scene from a Christmas party given by a group of Polish fliers in Oxford Town Hall for 200 evacuees from London and 
Coventry. The Polish heroes not only defrayed all the expenses, but planned a program of entertainment for the small fry, and acted as waiters. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN POLISH ART 


(Continued from page 10) 


donna is dressed in a peasant costume, as, for instance. in 
The Adoration of the Magi, a cartoon for a mosaic, by Kazi- 
mierz Sichulski (1879-1943). 

Some other artists of modern Poland, however. did not 
base their works on peasant motifs at all. Nonetheless, their 
paintings are filled with a deep, lyrical. and poetic spirit, 
typically Polish. Such is the beautiful Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, decorating the chapel of the Wawel Castle in 
Cracow, and executed in 1932 by Jozef Pankiewicz (1866- 
1944). a great colorist adhering to the French Post-Impres- 
sionist school. Such is the inspired Nativity, in oil. by Jan 
Wydra, graduate of the Academy of Fine Arts in Warsaw 
or the Flight into Egypt, in lithography, by Jan Hrynkowski, 
a former representative of the Polish expressionist movement 
in Poland. 


А perfect blending of native Polish elements with an en- 


There Are Two Sides To Every Story 
(Continued from page 13) 


live under such conditions, the Polish people cannot be held 
unconditionally responsible for events which take place within 
their territory, and must not be accused without careful con- 
sideration of all the facts of the case. 

Let us remember that there always are two sides to every 
story. 
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tirely modern execution and form is to be found in many 
modern Polish woodcuts and wood engravings, imbued with 
true religious fervor. Although limited to black and white, 
none of the ornamental and expressive values which mark 
the colored Polish Christmas scenes, is lost in them. Here 
belong The Flight into Egypt by Edmund Bartlomiejczyk 
(born 1885), the Polish Peasant Boys Adoring the New- 
Born Savior \yy Stefan Mrozewski (born 1894), The Adora- 
tion with Deer and Lamb by Stanislaw Ostoja-Chrostowski, 
and many others. But the most famous of all these wood 
engravings is Chrostowski’s Flight into Egypt which received 
the first prize at the International Exhibition of Lithography 
and Wood Engraving in Chicago in 1930. Although truly 
modern in style, it captivates by the same simplicity. lyrical 
mood, and touching intimacy of approach, that were charac- 
teristic of the Polish Christmas scene of the Middle Ages, 
when the Christian faith and the religious spirit had reached 
their greatest intensitv. 
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IN CLEAN HAY 


(Continued from page 7) 
Then the shepherds dance, and the soldiers sing, and the 
violin makes merry music for all the company. It is truly 
a splendid sight; the children shout, the babies crow, and 
the men and women clap their hands in applause. 

O thou cruel Herod! For now he commands his Hetman 
to send out the soldiers and destroy the Christ Child; but 
because they do not know who the Christ Child is, they must 
destroy every child in the Kingdom. Cruel King Herod, for 
this thou shalt pay—for the floor of the stage opens and the 
Devil dances out; how the children scream as he cuts off 
Herod's head, and the head goes rolling out of the little 
theater and onto the floor. Then there comes more dancing 
and singing; little Anusia sings like ап angel—the men and 
women take her up and the children kiss her and stroke her 
hands. 

And when the collection is taken the bowl is heaped high 
with paper and silver and copper. There are at least five 
hundred zlotys upon the plate (about a hundred dollars) 
the best day’s work that any Szopka has ever done in Kra- 
kow. The crowd leaves slowly; the men come and take their 
leave of the children; the show is packed up, and the four. 
now beaming with happiness and delight, take again the road 
for the village three miles away. It is a lovely night, not 
over cold, but just comfortably cold, and though there is no 
moon, the stars are as bright as the little pin points of light 
in the Szopka walls. As they pass the Church of Our Lady 
they hear the trumpet playing the Heynal, and it makes them 
fee] suddenly that over all the world has come this happiness 
at the birth of Christ. 

Two hours later, on the road still, they put into the home 
of neighbor Kolesza for a rest. He meets them at the door 
with a Christmas greeting and then tells them to come to 
the stable for there they will find a surprise. 

“Т had no room for them in the house," he said. “Тһе 
hay of the stable is much warmer than my floor and I have 
a stove here where I have heat for the animals in winter. 
Come and you shall see.” 

They entered the stable. He flashed his lantern high above 
his head—they looked—they drew their breaths—and then 
with one accord fell upon their knees. 

For there in the manger was a young woman. She had 
been sleeping but was now awake; and in her arms, nestled 
close to her body, was a little baby, wrapped in a blue coat. 

“Tt is the Christ Child,” whispered Stefan. “See, there is 
the cow and the sheep looking over the back of the manger ; 
and there is the place where the Wise Men knelt.” He 
pointed—indeed a dark figure arose there and looked about ; 
it was a man, and he put his fingers to his lips lest they 
should talk and disturb the mother and child. 

“Tt is Pan Kowalski the puppet-show man," said Pan 
Kolesza in an undertone. “He was on his way to Krakow 
to-night to give a performance in the hall of the Falcons. 
He and his wife stonned here; and while they were here 
this child was born.” 

The children looked at one another strangely. Then they 
looked at Pan Kowalski, and then at the mother and the 
child. 

“They have no money,” went on Pan Kolesza; “they were 
to have received much money for their performance in Kra- 
kow to-night, but they were not able to go, and therefore 
they lose it. I do not know what they will do when they 
leave here, though the good God knows I will let them stay 
as long as they like. They have only this show which they 
give at Christmas; it is not given at any other time of the 
year.” 

“Апа it was on this night that Christ was born .. . 
Antek. "Stefan . . ." he added after a long pause. 

“Т know what you are going to say,’ retorted Stefan. 

They went out into the air again, not even taking leave of 


» 
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either of the men, so engrossed were they in their own 
thoughts. 

“Те means that we lose what we wanted,” said Antek. “I 
think ГЇЇ go back.” 

“No,” said Stefan. “Let me.” 

Antek squeezed something into his hand. Stefan ran back 
to the stable and entered. Pan Kowalski had sunk into a 
stupor again and heeded nothing ; Stefan crept up to the man- 
ger and listened to the deep breathing of the mother. Then 
he slipped his hand over the edge of the manger and dropped 
all the silver and notes that had been collected in Krakow; 
then he fell upon his knees for a moment and said a little 
prayer. But as he staggered after his companions down the 
long dark road. something of the most infinite happiness 
seized upon his heart, and when he reached Antek he was 
sobbing like a baby. Whereupon Antek fell to sobbing like- 
wise, and out there upon the Krakow road Christ was born 
again in the hearts of four happy children. 
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Season's Greetings from the POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 


To All Our Members, Our Youth, Reverend Fathers, Fraternal Organizations, Polish Businessmen, 
Polish Press and To All Americans of Polish Ancestry, We Express Our Heartiest Christmas Greetings 
and Wishes, Confident of the Dawn of А New Day for Our Motherland Poland in the Year of 1946. 
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cA Merry Christmas 


and 


cA Happy New Year 


POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNION 


OF AMERICA 
The Oldest Polish-American Fraternal 


MEMBERSHIP 145,000 


ASSETS $23,500,000.00 


Subordinate Societies in almost every Polish Roman Catholic Parish in the U.S.A. 
AN ORGANIZATION TO WHICH IT IS AN HONOR TO BELONG 


JOIN NOW — DURING OUR SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Headquarters: 984 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 22, Ill. 


Greetings кезе 
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30 FOURTH AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ignatius, Paul and Macy Nurkiewicz 


(Merry Christmas 
and 


cA Happy New Year — 1946 
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“Best Wishes for cA Merry Christmas 
and cA “Prosperous New Year 
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Mr. and Mrs. K. Jarzebowski 


Polish Hour Station WHOM 
New York City 


Lower the cost of a pound of steam with 


TODD Oil or Gas BURNERS 


Designed for INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL,. 
and MARINE INSTALLATIONS 


Combustion Equipment Division 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


